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SEPT 


CHARIVARIA. 


Tue War Office has always dis- 
couraged originality. Candidates for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst are now in- 
formed that marks will be deducted 
in future for all words which are not 
spe-t conventionally. 


There is to be an increase in the 
Police rate. Lighter boots, we presume. 


A statue of the Kaiser wearing a 
periwig, with the arms and dress of a 
Roman warrior, will shortly be placed 


demy of Arts. We are glad to hear 
that the sculptor responsible for the 
revival of this absurd fashion is Scuorr. 


One of its correspondents writes to 
protest against the con- —— 
stant attacks made by 
The Daily Mail on “the 
authorities responsible 
for the weather.” Is it 
not rather the fact that 
our contemporary real- 
ises its Own responsi- | 
bility in this, as in all 
other matters, and is 
endeavouring to apolo- | 
gise for the effects of 
the exceptional summer 
which it pro:aoted? 


Herr MAXIMILIAN 
Harvew protests that 
the “international im- 
pertinence of England | 


without a murmur.” 
So much for the mur- 
mur: now let the swallowing be pro- 
ceeded with. 


Nothing is definitely known, at the 
moment of going to press, of the 
progress of the ‘‘conversations,’’ except 
that they are foliowing exactly the 
lines anticipated by every single foreign 
correspondent of our morning papers. 





Concerning Anemia is the headline 
of a current advertisement, and not the 
title of the latest romantic novel. 


The Princess Luisa TUSCANY, 
in her published autobiography, nar- 
rates how by one quiet remark she 
reduced a rudely defiant ruffian of a 
Socialist to tears and lifelong devotion 
These rudely defiant ruffians are the 
same all the book-world over. 


OF 


A man of the name of Leary, having 
| no engagements, has expressed his 
| readiness to go to gaol as a sub- 


| 
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in the sassion room of the Berlin Aca- | 
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stitute for such offenders a3 find it 
inconvenient to do their own time. He 
informed a Recorder that he liked the 
life, and the Reeorder told him that he 
deserved to be severely punished. Quite | 
so; but how ? | 


The Manx oflicials boast of the 
irresistible attractions of their island, 
and adduce as evidence the fact tha: 
458,329 people have come to it between 
May and August last. No doubt; but 
they omit to mention that 458,329 
people have come away from it. 


The opinions expressed in the news 
columns of the daily parevs as to the 
merits of the various polishes and| 
foodstuffs on view at the Grocers’ 
Exhibition, are by a happy coin-| 
cidence confirmed in the advertise- | 





THE EIGHTPENCES MOUNTING UP THAT THEY FORGET TO BE SEA-SICK, 


ments of their several manufacturers 
appearing in the same papers. 

A report of the Hawke-Olympic col- 
lision states that the liner is left with 
a hole in her side through which a 
horse and cart could be driven. This, 
however, for reasons best known to the 
authorities, has not yet been done. 
| + 

Som? people, by the way, in the 
reaction after the of such a 
collision, would have had recourse to 
stimulants. Not so Mr. Frank Mun 
sEY. ‘ Almost the first person | saw,” 
‘says The Daily Mail correspondent 
‘““was Mr. Frank Munsey, the head of 
Munsey’s Magazine, who gave me a 
‘lear and most coherent account of the 
ne on board.” 


hock 
SNOCK 








“*After dinner Violet sang in a warm velvet 
contralto.” —Lordon Magazine. 


At any but the most formal 
parties these look very smart. 


dinner 


QO 
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KINGS AND CUBBING. 
Tuey built rosy castles, 
And big, winged bulls, 
And red-robed wizards 
Worked miracles, 
When the kings rode hunting 
With spear and with bow 
Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago ! 


They sat on their saddles 
As good men sit, 
Long in the stirrup, 
Light on the bit, 
Their proud lips a-curling, 
Their crimped beards just so, 
Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago! 


And what did they ride for? 
Well, I confess 
—_———————[ should have funked 
it— 


| Lions! no less! 


| < 
beauties 
fro 
Down the road to Nine- 
veh 
A long time ago! 


For why should we 
doubt it ? 
| Still does each chief 
| Fillthem with arrows 
In bas-relief, 
And fine rough-and- 
tumbles 


Py eg - : show 

should not be swal-| TAXI-BOATS.—A HUMANE PROPOSITION. Dows the eeed te Mine 

lowed by Germany Tes arreueeet en vm irene 3 i ‘ . ™ ose 
¢ : HE ATTENTION OF THE PASSENGERS IS SO MUCH ABSORBED WITH WATCHING veh 


A long time ago! 


Then hear us, O Nrmrop, 
That we may find 

Heart such as theirs was 
(Jumps still are blind) ; 

Send eubs bold as lions, 
The sort they laid low 

Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago! 








“T strayed into the Presbyterian Churchyard, 
and was pleased to find the names of many 
Aberdeen peopte inscribed there.” 


Aberdeen ki tt 


ning Clazette, 


That prowled to and 





The big black-maned 


The grim carvings | 


If this had been said by an English- 


man there would have been trouble. 


Th , Daily Chro ticle, putting as good 
a face as it ean on the Canadian elec- 
tions, “The Imperial Union 


Says: 


is too firmly established to bo affected | 


by any change of Government in 
Canada.” So one mi,ht say that Free 
Trade was too firmly established in 
England to be affected by the sweep- 
ing Liberal victory of 1906. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
; 
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THEATRE 
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BRAINS ON THE WATER. THE LAST WOPSE OF SUMMER. 
(Mr. T. W. Burcess, who recently swam for ie hours in a tank at TAKING usual morning buzz round village with Charles 


the St bas told a re ‘porter that in a way the 
crossing the Channel. There was so little to think rbout,”” he 
plained, “‘whilst in the Channel there was always something to keep 
your thoughts busy.”’] 
Waar did you think of, Wittiam Burcess, 
When you dared the drift of the Channel tide, 
When you broke the billows and boshed the surges 
With arms flung wide? 
When the hovering sea-mew gaped and wondered, 
And the porpoise stared with his thick lips sur Jered, | 
And the plaice and the whiting sang soft dirges, 
And the sole said, “* Well, I’m fried!’ 


colm- 


Did you think how under the dank sea-mosses 
Lay many a mute and mouldered form 
Of ancient tars and of old sea-bosses 
That ruled the storm ? 
Did you think of the date of Jutes and Angle 
And pirate jarls with the golden bangles 
And the raven crest and the monkish crosses, 
And the fight with Odin’s swarm ? 


Oh! say, did you think of Aphrodite, 
Mother of Love and born of foam ‘ 
Or the old Earth-Shaker, green and mighty, 
Who makes men roam ? 
Of the battle of Sluys or the siege of Calais, 
Or stout Van Tromp and the last Dutch rally, 
Or what you would want for a Yorkshire high tea 
Wher you once got safely home? 


) 


Did you muse anon of a mermaids’ squabble 
Down in the deeps where no light goes ? 

And ask if they wear the skirt called hobble 
In realms like those ? 

Or lift your gaze and behold, Lor’ love you, 
One of those flying machines above you ? 
Did you think of Captain Wess or the I -obble, 

The Pobble who had no toes ? 


Say, oh Say if your dreams were glorious - 
Battle and death, and love and kings, 
Drake or the Téméraire victorious, 
Or the foam that clings 
To the smuggler’s cheek as he runs his brandy — 
Or any old thing that just came handy ? 
Excuse my seeming a trifle curious, 
Winit1am, about these things. 


But I know the face of the shining ferry 
And I long to learn of the mental cram, 
The jokes you thought of, to keep you merry 
As you boldly swam: 
For not in the sea, but aboard the packet 
In one short hour and in close-reefed jacket 
[ have found that trip monotonous, very 


Even ad nauseam. Ivor. 





The Slacker. 


“THE HUTCHISON CO.'S axsvu THEATRES, 
Mr. Percy Hurentson in 
Arsene Lrvin ’ Sept. 18, T. R., Preston. 


* BREWSTER'S MiLLions 


Sept. 18, T. R., 
* PRESERVING Mr. PANuuni 


Sept. 18, Pav, T., 
Sept. 18, * Peggy.’ 
Sept. 18, ‘The W hip.”’ 

Adrt, in ** The Referee.’ 


Yarmouth. 
Weymouth. 


ROYAL, York 


eat was as difficult as | 





than | expected. 


Algernon, it suddenly occurs to me that he and I are the 


a 


sole survivors of our race. When Providence sees fit to | 
call us to itself, there won't be a single wopse left in 


entire neighbourhood! 


Linger with Charles Algernon outside Grocer’s. 
Depressed by sight of corpses, all relations or dear 


friends, piled a foot deep inside window panes. 


think,” says Charles Algernon, “that, with only a little 


“ And to | 


{more self-restraint, every one of tliose fine fellows might | 


be with us yet!” 
True enough—but Charles Algernon hardly the insect 


to say so, never having be2n exposed to real temptation. 


If he’d ever come across it—say in the form of a beer 
or treacle jar—would have fallen in to a dead certainty. 
Well- pouent oad wopse, in his way, but weak. Have sent 
him on to scout. 

He returns with report of excellent opening at house 
down next street. Accompany him to window, and find 
L've been there before. Occupier a peevish old person, 
who flaps about him with napkin. Doesn't do much 
execution with that—but rather nippy with butterknife, 
I know, because only a fortnight since he chopped a 
favourite uncle and two second cousins in halves before 
my very eyes. ... Stop on sill, and let Charles Algernon 


go in first. . . . According to him, everything as it 
should be; table laid for breakfast, nice fire, nobody 
about. Think [ may venture in. Any strawberry 


jam going? No jam, according to Charles Algernon, only 
marmalade. Tut-tut ! how can people be so inconsiderate ? 
Factory marmalade never does agree with me. Of course, 
if it’s home-made. Charles Algernon, already inside cut- 
glass bowl, declares it 7s home-made—and most luscious. 
Not sure that 1’m in the mood for marmalade this morn- 
ing. Shall sit on edge of bowl and see how Charles 
Algernon gets on. Surface strikes me as looking a trifle 
tricky. ‘Safe enough,” he assures me, “so long as you 
keep on the peel.” Perhaps, after all, just a taste. Few 
things more wholesome than genuine home-made marma- 
lade—always provided you don’t over-eat yourself. Afraid 
that’s just what Charles Algernon’s doing—his face is a 
perfect mask of marmalade already! Feel it my duty to 
warn him against excess. He seems offended; says I 
needn't be afraid for him, as he knows perfectly well where 
to stop. He may—but the syrup is hardly the safest part 
to stop in. He tells me it’s far the sweetest, and I’ve no 
idea how delicious it is, and goes on wallowing. Won't 
look at him—can’t bear to see any wopse making such a 


beast of himself. This peel is certainly a little too 
acid. Syrup might act as a corrector. Anyway, one sip 
can’t hurt me. . . . Charles Algernon right about its being 
sweet. (Quite excellent! Luckily, unlike some wopses, 
I know when I[’ve had enough. Remind Charles 


Algernon that we'd better be going. He begs me to wait 
for just another minute—he ‘Il be out directly. Will give 
him a little longer—may as well have one more go at the 


syrup. . That last mouthful not so good—cloying, some- 
how. If Charles Algernon won't come out, [ shall simply 


go without him, that’s all! 

He assures me he would be only too glad to get out, 
could, but he can't. There! 
but he wouldn't listen—and now, oh, Charles Algernon! 
that you should have come to such an end as this! ... 
Well, Z can do nothing for him, except leave him to his 
fate. : 

Very odd—but I find it’s more of an effort to get away 
Can't feel my feet in this confounded 


if he 
I told him how it would be 
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Waitress. ‘‘You'’RE NEVER GOIN’ TO EAT BROWN SUGAR WITH AN ICE(” 


Artist. “‘I AM. Iv GIVES IT TEXTURE,” 








syrup. This will be a lesson to me. 
malade after this! 

Still floundering; horrid doubt whether marmalade will 
give me up. Gather from Charles Algernon’s antenne—all 
I can see of him—that he isfeebly amused. Heartless!.. . 

It’s all over with the pair of us—unless—Why not ? No 
sense in both of us losing our lives—and such valuable 
lives! . . . If I can only struggle up to Charles Algernon 

Ihave. “ Keep cool, old fellow, leave everything to, 
me. Here, [I say! What are you doing ? Don’t be an ass, 
dear old chap! You’re shoving me under!” .. . | 

Simply no words to express my opinion of Charles) 
Algernon’s conduct. Instead of allowing me to clamber 
over him, he's deliberately got on top of me! He is still 
there, callously engaged in cleaning his wings. As soon as 
they are serviceable again, he flies to edge of bowl, from 
which he addresses me. ‘ Augustus Henry,” he is saying, 
his antenne quivering with real or assumed emotion, “ you 
have saved my life by an act of heroic self-sacrifice which 
[ shall always remember with gratitude. May that thought 
console you! And now, farewell!” 

[ suppose I must let it go at that. All the same, it zs 
annoying to think that it should be Charles Algernon who 
will now be the Last of the Wopses! 


Must give up mar- 








Our best condolences to PrEsIDENT Tart on the new 
weight that has fallen on his broad shoulders—namely, the 
| white man’s BorpDEN. 





QUIS CUSTODIET: 
I WALKED with Phyllis (“ Nursey’”’) on a day, 
When Corydon in martial trappings came; 
Their tender dalliance left me free to stray, 
And stray I did, and had a high old game! 
Anon by “early bed” my pride was humbled, 
While more, I fear, in anger than regret, 
Beneath the intempestive sheet I grumbled: 
“ Custodem ipsam quis custodiet ?” 


? 





Upon my honeymoon, though short of pelf, 
I tipped the guard a not ungenerous fee, 
In hope of thus securing to myself 
(And Her) seclusion in some small degree. 
But when he ushered in (the bribe once taken), 
With vague apology, an alien set, 
I said, while likening him (in brief) to Bacon, 
“ Custodem ipsum quis custodiet ?” 


Mother of Parliaments! in days gone by 
What altruistic zeal did you display! 
Rejoicing in your power to “ self-deny ”— 
A nation’s gratitude your only pay! 
But when £400 apiece per annum 
Our wealth’s trustees arrange for “ selves” to get, 
Is it unjust with wingéd words to ban ‘em ?— 
“ Custodes ipsos quis custodict ?” 
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THE COMPLETE NOVICE. 

{AutHor’s Note.—This monograph is in- 
tended primarily for the young golfer who is 
desirous of reducing his handicap from 36 to 24, 
and is written in the inspiring manner of the 
recognised text-books on the game. At the 
same time, it will be found urge helpful, it 
is expected, to the young billiard player, to the 
lawn-tennis tyro, and to all those who are just 
taking up badminton. Chapters I. to XIII., 
dealing with such technica ints as The 
Origin of the Jigger, The Bafy in Macbeth’s 
Time, Championships I Have Won, etc., etc., 
are omitted here as being rather too advanced 
for the ordinary novice. } 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE DRIVE. 


In considering the importance of the 
drive it must be remembered that this 
is the first stroke to engage the player’s 
(and caddie’s) attention, all games com- 
mencing from the tee. The novice will 
therefore naturally wish to master this 
stroke, and it is to help him in this 
laudable endeavour that I propose to 
enlarge for a moment upon the proper 
method of striking—or rather, as will 
be seen in a moment, sweeping away— 
the ball when teed up upon sand. It 
is obvious that it is easier to strike—or 
rather, sweep away—a ball teed up 
than one in a cuppy lie (as will be 
shown when I come to deal with cuppy 
lies in a later chapter) ; but at the same 
time the young golfer generally finds 
in the initial stages of the game that 
the drive is the most difficult stroke 
with which he is called upon to deal. 
Why this is so I cannot say. 

THe Grip. 

The first essential for a true and 
proper stroke, such as will despatch 
the ball some two hundred yards or so 
upon its course, is a proper grip. It is 
difficult to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule about the grip, as some go!fers 
adopt one method and some another. 
A photograph of my own grip appears 
on page 31, and I may say roughly 
that I wrap the little finger of the right 
hand twice round the thumb of the left 
hand before interlocking it with the 
middle finger, a sectional view taken 
| from above showing that only the top 


hand is visible at Greenwich. This 
grip, however, is not recommended to 
the novice as it demands exceptional 
strength in the digital muscles, and 
generally speaking it must be re- 
membered that a grip which suits 
one man may not necessarily suit 
another. At the same time it may 
be laid down as an essential to the 
proper guidance of a club that the grip 
should be firm, and yet not unduly 
firm, and that the left hand should 
hold the club rather more tightly than 
| the right, although, of course, the right 
hand will always maintain a strong 
and even pressure upon the leather. 








joint of the fourth finger of the right | 








THE STANCE. 
Having obtained a happily modulated | 
grip, as explained above, the novi-e will | 
now have to consider the question of | 
his stance. The stance is one of the| 
most important essentials for the 
proper despatching of the ball, and it 
will frequently be found that a foozled 
stroke may be traced directly to the 
fact that the player was standing too 
close to, or, on the other hand, too far 
away from the ball. Again, the| 
question of the square as opposed to| 
the open stance is one that has exer- 
cised the minds of golfers for genera- 
tions. For myself, as will be seen on | 
page 82, I adopt the open stance, but I | 
am far from insisting that my readers | 
should do likewise. Quot homines, 
tot sententiea. Similarly the dis- 
tance at which one should stand 
from the ball is one that will vary 
according to the physical peculiarities 
of the player, and it is impossible to 
lay down any golden rule upon the 
subject. Generally speaking, however, 
it is better to be too near the ball than 
too far away from it, if by adopting| 
the latter position there is any pos- 
sibility of being out of reach of it 
altogether. 


THe Swina. 


Having obtained a nicely graduated 
stance, as explained in the last section, 
the business of the swing will now 
commence. Upon a proper swing the 
whole success, or otherwise, of the 
drive will turn, and I shall therefore 
endeavour to analyse it with some 
particularity. 

Having placed the club head behind 
the ball the player must then take it 
away with asweeping movement along 
the turf, trending around the legs as 
far as is allowed by a circular move- 
ment of the arms. The right elbow 
must be bent closely into the side, this 
action coming into operation before | 
the club is allowed to describe the 
segment of a circle in an upward 
direction. The spine meanwhile has | 
been held rigid, the upper vertebre | 
being, if anything, slightly more tense 
than the lower, and as the club ascends 





the wrists are drawn inwards and 
towards the right side, while the 
shoulders swing easily round the 


central vertebrae, the neck being kept 
taut. When the player has gone far 
enough upwards, he commences the 
downward swing, reversing the process 
described above in every detail until the 
club head again reaches the ball, where- 
upon he will continue the swing in an 
upward direction again, only this time | 
from right to left, the vertebrae, how- 
ever, remaining north and south as 
before. 





| becoming at some future date a first- 


|and who can spare the time and the 


This appears to be a delightfully 
easy proceeding, but too much pains 
cannot be taken over doing exactly 
what I have described. The faults into 
which the tyro most commonly allows 
himself to slip are— 

1. The locking of the wrists. 

2. The involuntary stiffening of the 
upper vertebre. 

3. The lack of abandon in the action 
of the deltoid muscles. 

Unless the novice can cure himself 
of these faults he can never hope to be 
a golfer. 

Apart from -this, however, there are 
certain accidents which happen even to 
the best intentioned drive, and it may 
be helpful to give the reasons for them 
in a brief and comprehensive form. 

Slicing. Hands not kept out properly 
at the finish. 

Sclaffing. Right knee too much bent. 

Bulging. Spine not sufficiently taut. 

Boosting. Neck a little over-braced. 

Glumphing. Vertebre insufficiently 
alert. 

Sometimes, however, the player may 
find it necessary to bulge on purpose, 
as for instance if he wishes to carry 
the ladies’ tee in a stiff nor’-easter. 
To do this he must revolve subtly 
round the hips before commencing the 
circular movement with the wrists— 
the spine, however, remaining calm. 

[Several more chapters like this 
omitted. 
CHAPTER XX X.—ConcLusion. 

I have now come to the end of my 
task, and it only remains to express a 
hope that the reader who has followed 
me intelligently throughout has learnt 
sufficient to put him in the way of 





At the same time it | 
must be emphasised again that in golf, | 
as in every other game, the old dictum. | 
“Practice makes perfect,” holds true. 
The novice whose heart is in the game, 


class player. 


money to devote himself to it exclu- 
sively, should, if he have considerable 
natural aptitude for athletics, be able 
in time, with sufficient practice, to 
hold his own with any player of his 
own calibre. And if I could feel that 
I have in any way helped him towards 
this consummation I shall not have 
written in vain. A. A. M. 








‘Though I have not had the hairs of my head 

numbered I have had one weighed. It equalled 
some trifle in millimetres which I could not 
translate into the necessary fragments of a 
British ounce.” —- Weekly Dispatch. 
Oh, but why not? Have a dash at it. 
Reduce them to rupees first of all, and | 
then by way of hogsheads and cubic | 
feet to ounces. 
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| A PEEP AHEAD.—THE FIRST DAY OF WAR. 
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d Yeounanry Officer. ‘‘WuY AREN'T YOU FELLOWS FORRARD WITH YOUR SQUADRON?” 
{ 


Yeoman. ** THE REGULARS ARE OUT AFTER REMOUNTs, SIR, SO WE'RE 


THE MUSICAL UNREST. 

Tue Royal Musical Commission held 
its fifteenth sitting last Saturday, the 
Commissioners present being Sir 
| FrepEricK Brivce (Chairman), Mr. 
|\StrrpHen <Avams, Mr. ALGERNON 
Asnton and Sir Henry Woop. 

Mr. Popoloffsky, the first witness 
' called, who is the Honorary Secretary 


of the Amalgamated Society of Instru- | 
his 


mental Musicians, stated that 
baptismal name was Jere:niah Bolster, 
| but that he had taken the name of 
| Popoloffsky in self-defence, owing to 
the enormous demand for Muscovite 
music and musicians. 

In reply to Mr. Sternen Apams, the 
witness said that his sympathies were 
entirely with native musicians, and 
that he hoped under happier circum- 
stances to resume his patronymic, but 
to do so now would be suicidal. He 
had never been in Russia, and could 
not say whether it was north or south 
of the Equator. He had not been to 
see MorpkIn or Pavlova. 





| Sir Henry Woop: Can you give any 
ispecific instance of intimidation by 
foreigners? The witness replied that 
on his refusing to eat some sauerkraut 
offered him by a German horn-player at 
a Viennese bakery the alien threatened 
to horsewhip him with a sausage. 
| Answering further questions by the 
President he said that he was not a 
Syndicalist. He played the tuba, and 
found it hard to make both ends meet. 
Mr. Aucernon Asxton: A case of 
the twopenny tuba, I fear. (Laughter.) 
Proceeding, the witness said he 
thought it a crying shame that the 
Cor Anglais was not called the English 
'Horn. He was not aware what event 
took place in the year 1812, but he 
| believed it was the battle of Waterloo, 
or perhaps the death of NELson. 
| Miss Jemima Owbridge, the next 
witness, said that, after singing with 
‘marked acceptanca in the provinces, 
| she came up to London to seok engage- 
iments. She accordingly sang bofore 
lthe Manager of the Empress Hall, who 
| admired her voice, but said he could 





HIDING OUR HORSE.” 
not give her an engagement unless she 
took finishing lessons in singing from 
a Polish master and studied deportment 
under M. Nurnsky. He also wanted 
her to change her name. She refused 
the offer, and had in consequence been 
reduced to earning her living as 
a Masked Pierrette. In her opinion 
England was being devastated by 
Dagos, and it was high time for 
| Parliament to inte:vene. She had no 
confidence in Conciliation Boards unless 
Russians ani Prussians were excluded, 
especially Russians. Her motto as a 
patriotic musician was “ Britons neve- 
should be Slavs.” 

Sir Frepenick Bricge: Is that your 
own jeu d’esprit ? 

Witness. I thought of it the moment 
I saw it in Punch, some months ago. 











‘The day’s bag was 200 brace, no fewer than 
50 brace falling to His Majesty's rifle.” 
Daily Mail. 
No stags seem to have been killed, but 
that must have been because the Kina 
had left his shot-gun at home. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“THe Hope.” 
Two are the aims that lie before the 


promoters of the Annual Autumnal 
Show at Drury Lane. One is to 
ravish the senses of their audience 


with spectacular effects; the other to 
“free, arouse, dilate ’’ their consciences 
with soul-stirring drama. At first 
blush, the latter would seem to be 
the loftier aim. Yet in the former 
there are uplifting motives at work ; 


for Mr. ArtHur Co.Luins is_ not 
content to give us scenes of un- 


imagined beauty or terror; he must 
also educate our minds with the re- 


production of actualities, such as the 


interiors of the 
Diwan-i-khas_ at 
Delhi, of the sale- 


ring at Newmarket, 
of the weighing-room 
at Epsom. 
Unfortunately 
two are 
times found in eol- 
Clearly the 


the 


aims some- 


ke allowed to 
be checked while the 
eye is beinginstructed. 
By consequence we 
have the most poig- 
nant things occurring 
against backgrounds 
where in real life the 
methods of the higher 
drama are almost 
habitualiy neglected. 
Thus I have nothing 
but praise for the 
scenery and costumes 
designed for the 
Viceroy’s Ball in the 
Diwan-i-khas, but, 
speaking from limited experience (for I 
have supped only once in this room of 
the Peacock Throne, and danced but once 
in the Diwan-i-am, on the floor below), 
I cannot easily imagine circumstances 
in which the Viceregal festivities would 
he suddenly arrested while an English 
female tourist, occupying the centre of 
the floor, denounced, in clear and bell- 
like tones, the alleged infidelity of her 
lover, before a curious circle of soldiers, 
officials, and native princes. 

Again, I admit that I have only 
assisted at one blood-stock sale at 
Newmarket, but on that occasion 
[ saw no probability that Messrs. 
TATTERSALL’S representative would 


Brenda Carlyoa 
Lord Norchester 


ever call an interlude for the express | 
| purpose of 


permitting a separated 
couple—the man an ex-acrobat, and 
the lady a retired don of Somerville 
College—to command the middle of 
the ring while employed in comic ex- 


Captain TTectou Crank eco een ° eee 
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changes on the theme of reconciliation. 
Even in the scene at Carysfort Chase 
(a work of fancy) I doubt if the two 


butterflies that fluttered about the 
flowers with so natural an abandon 


were justified in ceasing their activities 
with the idea of concentrating their 
attention on the dialogue. 

But, after all, Mr. Conurmss knows 
the tastes of his audience better than | 
can ever hope to do, and if they 
swallowed it all without flinching who 
am I to cavil at improbabilities? Yet 
[ must doubt—so colossal has grown 
their appetite, thanks to a glut of pre- 


vious miracles and to the concerted | 
eestasies of the Press—whether they 
were quite satisfied with the two, 





SOCIETY SCANDAL AT DELHI 


Miss 
Mr. 


picces de résistance: the Derby, run 
on a rotatory platform—the oldest of 
vieux jeu—and the rather tawdry earth- 
quake with its ineffective crowd. I 
liked much better the scene of the pre- 
liminary shock—the interior of a room 
in the Hotel Umberto at ‘ Massiglia.”’ 
It is always a great thing if you can 
get the elements to harmonise with the 
play of human passions. 

‘Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 

Swilt ran the searching te mipest overhead...” 
And here the sudden crack in the wall, 
the crash of priceless articles of vertu, 
the swift approach of the flames, the 
jamming of the doors of the only con- 
venient exit—all made an excellent 
accompaniment to the heart-shocks 
that were going on independently in 
the foreground. But the joint authors 
did better than that. They utilised these 
irregular workings of Nature to wring 
from a poor scared girl the name of the 


—.. 
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man who had wronged her—a secret 
that ordinary human pressure had 
failed to extract. It is true that her 
father might have been more usefully 
occupied at so deadly a juncture than 
in perusing the letter that endorsed 
the girl’s confession. It is true, too, 
that the secret was no concern of 
the other girl’s, since her own lover's 
innocence had been already sufficiently 
proved, and the name of the actual 
villain could only have been for her an 
object of idle curiosity. But this was 
no fault of the earthquake, which did 
all that was asked of it. 

What I missed most in the play 
was a heroine. Miss Evetyn p’Abroy 
(surely meant for better things) was 
charming and grace- 
ful as ever in the part 
so labelled; but a lady 
who refuses to believe 
in the rectitude of her 
lover (and he an officer 
in the Rifle Brigade), 
though she has it 
from his own lips and 
those of the girl whose 
wrongs have been laid 
at his door, and will 
not be satisfied till 
she gets at the name 
of the real villain (as 
if that helped), is no 
heroine for me. 

Mr. KEIGHTLEY, 
with his pleasant face 
and angular poses, 
was an inoffensive 
hero. Mr. Lyte was 
more comfortably at 
home in his part of the 
villain, played with 


Mr. Lyston Lyir. commendable reserve, 

EVELYN P’ALROY. gnd he received his 

Cynit KEIGHTLEY. . 
due meed of hisses 


from an audience quick to distinguish 
the subtle differences between vice and 
virtue. 

I confess that I was never properly 
heartbroken with sympathy for the 
wrongs of Olive Whitburn. I might 
have forgiven her acceptance, though 
in execrable taste, of the villain’s illicit 
advances, but to follow him oft the 
polo-ground into his club, on the excuse 
that she wanted him to marry her, was 
most unwomanly conduct. And there 
was very little in Miss MapGe Fantan’s 
playing of the part to make me really 
anxious as to what became of her. Miss 
Kate Rorke was a sound dowager ; 
and Mr. Ross revealed the generous 
nature which, from a superficial study 
of their overtures, I have always at- 
tributed to the best money-lenders. 

To Miss Fanny Brouau (who deserved 
a better scope) and to Mr.CHarLEs Rock 
(always merry and bright) was assigned 
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| the comic relief—basso-rilievo, as the 
hall-porter of the Umberto might have 
| called it, for it was never very profound, 
| but just slightly raised above the flat. 
In conclusion, to all who are about 
| to book accommodation for the Delhi 
| Durbar at £8 per diem, my advice is to 
| go and see Mr. Contins’s Second Act 
at Drury Lane instead. If Hope, in 
a general way, is the expectation of 
‘things not seen, The Hope of Drury 
Lane shows you them while you wait. 
True, you will miss the elephants and 
| the Vicrroy, but you will get a lot of 
| drama thrown in that never occurs in 
| quite the same shape out there; and 
'the cost is comparatively trifling. I 
grant that you will have to do without 
your photograph in The Sketch as one 
of that remarkable and intrepid band 
| of voyagers, but perhaps some day the 
| Editor will find a still more compelling 
reason for its insertion. 
| lf, however, the play is, after all, the 
thing, I would appeal to every patriot 
to attend, if only for a few hours, and 
note what sort of drama it is that comes 
| home so straight to the bosoms of the 
| British public. They will find that its 





appreciate Poetic Justice when it sees it. 
So let us hear no move talk of our 
national decadence. 





| 
TOW IT’S DONE. 

[The naval airship at Barrow is now much 
lighter than it was, having been relieved of 
much of its weight.” —Lvening News. ] 

Now that that is satisfactorily 
settled, let me confess that I was 
worried about it. I had reasoned out, 
with the assistance of my _ brother 





and distinct ways of lightening a naval 
airship. My brother Henry and myself 


{although our conversation had to be 
carried on when the waiter was out of 
|the room I pride myself that we 
handled the discussion with masterful 
directness. 
and myself, live in a boarding estab- 
lishment where they have a German 
waiter; and of course you follow me 
when I say that matters of grave 
national importance cannot be men- 
tioned before aliens.) 

Well, I pointed out to Henry that 
the logical way of lightening a naval 
airship was to pump (I believe they 
pump) more gas into it, and so make 
it lighter in effect, so to speak. I was 
rather particular about that “so to 
| Speak,” because it really wouldn't be 
any lighter, you know; but, of course, 
I did not let my brother Henry know 
that, and so the subtlety of my reser- 
vation was lost on him. But he had 













| heart is in the right place; that it can | 


Henry, that there were two separate | 


| had discussed it at breakfast; and | 


| 
| 
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Patient. “I WEAR THEY’RE SAYING THAT JONES, THE MAN YOU'VE BEEN TREATING FoR 


(You see, we, my brother | ivy, COMPLAINT, HAS DIED OF HEART TROUBLE.” 


Doctor (ucidly). “ Wwesx I rREAT A MAN FOR LIVER TROUBLE HE DIES OF LIVER TROUBLE.” 








| his own view of the question, and said 
that, in his opinion, if you wanted to 
jlighten an airship, all you had to do 
was to take some of the heavy parts 
away, and that the parts so removed 
could follow the airship about in an 
Army Service wagon. Poor dear 
of matter, 


the crux the 


Henry, he had evidently forgotten | 
and the| 
entrance of the waiter only just pre-| difficulty. 


dition that he should recognise the 
“so to speak” on my part. 

Now, you see, we have the thing 
ina nutshell. Hither they pump more 
gas into it, and make it lighter (so to 
speak): or they leave some of it to 
follow them about. 

% st a * st 

I see now how they overcame the 

It is gratifying to us 


vented him from being angry when| Englishmen to know that our authori- 
I pointed out that it was a naval | tics are not asleep to national dangers. 
airship, and the wagon might not be | Still, I can’t help thinking that CHARLIE 
built for heavy seas. Still I allowed| Beresrorp would have pumped more 
his suggestion to stand on the con- | gas into it. 





























| mostly) when he would turn up 
| expectedly, and we woutd enjoy a quiet | 
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The Rector. “Now, Mou.y, WOULD You RATHER BE 
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BEAUTIFUL OR GOOD?” 








Molly. *‘1’D RATHER BE BEAUTIFUL AND REPENT.” 
nae P “ This is glorious!” I said. I pulled|he is not wholly gone. He may be 
THE RE-UNION. 6 I y § 5 


|my chair forward close beside him, 

I suppose it is because we have been | quite in the old intimate fashion, and 
parted so long that we met again to-| prepared the first really enjoyable pipe 
day with—on my part—such sincere for many months. He gave m3 a 
and hearty delight. Never, | think, do light, though it is but seldom that he 


] 
I remember so long a break in our | smokes himself, and we settled down 
companionship. Other years, even at 


together for a jolly evening. 

times when wa were not living in| It was so restful having him there, 
actual daily association, there were|hearing now and again that quiet, 
sure to be odd occasions (evenings B| apyeeciotive chuckle of his, which is 
me infinitely preferable to the 
epigrams of the most brilliant talker 
hour or so together. But this year it|/that ever silenced a dinner-table, that 
has been different. I had almost for-| little by little, I fancy J must have 
gotten what he was like. slipped into a reverie, not far removed 

Judge then of my emotion this} from slumber. I was thinking drowsily 
evening when I entered my study, lof all the scenes in my life that this 
all unprepared, and found him there} friend has shared with me, when I 
in his old place, as though the inter- | roused myself with a start and a chill 
minable months since we parted had|of desolation. He had gone out while 
never been. I protest the whole room|I slept. So great a while is it since 
looked different. With a cry of wel-|we were together that I had forgotten 
come I ran forward and held out both | his little fancies, the occasional caress, 
my hands to him. On his side, too,| the offer of refreshment, failing which 
the greeting was as warm as ever; his| he will often, as now, steal from one 
cheery face positively glowed in a ‘way unobserved. 
that did one good to witness. | It is possible, however, that even yet 

















hiding in some obscure corner, and in 
that case fortunately I shall know 
what todo. A little coaxing and the 
proffer of the morning newspaper make 
an unfailing lure. 1 thought so; he 
is creeping back. Already behind the 
outstretche| paper I can hear wel- 
come sounds of his return. I must be 
more careful in future. Not willingly, 
after a whole summer spent in contem- 
plating an empty hearth, will I forego 
the companionship of My Study Fire. 





**20,000 unused Edison cylinder records 
for sale. Owner deceased. A dead bargain.” 


—Advt. in *‘ Daily Mail.” 


Obviously ; but need they have put | 


it quite so crudely ? 





Ata tank performance by the Channel 
Hero: 

He: Bunrcess is a resident in 
believe ? 

She: Oh, yes. Don’t you remember the 
BunGEsses were settled in Calais centuries ago ? 
I seem to remember that six of them were there 


France, I 


,in QUEEN ELEANOr’s time. 
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ADIAT (NT 
SELF-DEFENCE. 

Joun Burn (of the new Volunteer Police, to Trades Union Leader). “LOOK HERE, MY FRIEND, I'VE 
BEEN HEARING A GOOD DEAL OF TALK OF ‘RECOGNITION,’ WELL, I REPRESENT THE 
PUBLIC, AND IT’S ABOUT TIME MY INTERESTS WERE ‘RECOGNISED.’” 
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deportment. ) 


A BALLADE OF DRIVEN GROUSE. 
Ye say that your gun’s fair gone gyte, 
That you’re missin’ the coveys a’ through, 
An’ your language is that impolite 
Fowk wad think ye’d the de’il in your moo; 
Here’s a ferlie I’d bring tae your view, 
(Though aiblins professors ’ud froon,) 
An’ ye ’ll kill once ye ken the way hoo— 
It’s aye best tae haud into the broun ! 


They grouse has a gey nesty flight, 
Yin that fair gies a body the grue, 

When they link doon the win’ quick as light, 
An’ ye never could shoot when it blew, 
Though ye’'re fine at a hare on the ploo 

Or a craw when he’s branched up aboon ; 
Ay, there’s mony a lad that’s like you, 

An’ he’s best haudin’ into the broun ! 























REMARKABLE DISCOVERY AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE OFF-SEASON. 


Having exposed certain purely hallucinatory and unflattering resemblances to public men, we need hardly apologise if we turn for a 
moment to a genuine and really astonishing case of what we may call geographical persistence of feature. If we look in at the House of © 
Commons, now in the hands of the lowly but invaluable char-lady, we are absolutely staggered by an undeniable familiarity of feature 
and expression, (The loss of a certain distinction and intellectuality is almost more than compensated by a new breeziness and freedom of 








There’s some has a skill an’ a sight 
That can pick their birds oot o’ the blue, 
Be the braes in their braws, or in white 
Wi’ snaw-wreaths o’ winter-time’s brew, 
Come they single, or packed in a crew, 
Clean killed, I wad wadger a croon, 
But the likes o’ that kind is gey few, 
Ye 'd be best tae haud into the broun! 
ENvoy. 
Losh, Prince, but ye ’ve got it the noo, 
Yon’s a brace an’ a half ye ca’d doon, 
You’re right gin ye ken whit tae do— 
It’s aye best tae haud into the broun! 








‘Mayor of Hull.—I am entirely opposed to the proposed fight at 
Earl’s Court, or any such brutal exhibition.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
The Earl’s Court Exhibition is not really brutal, what- 
ever the Mayor says. 
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the introductory portion of his speech to an elaborate 


| Need I say that I refer to a former colleague and loyal 


| vote myself heart and 
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REVELATIONS. 
(Being Platform Essays in the Unexpected.) 

Ture Rt. Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., was the chief 
speaker at a great Unionist demonstration held at the 
Albert Hal'. The Leaver oF THE Opposition, speaking 
with even more than his usual verve and lucidity, devoted 


disquisition on the True and the Beautiful as exemplified 
in Mr. Lroyp GeorGe’s financial system, and particularly 
in that Rt. Hon. gentleman’s celebrated Limehouse oration. 
Mr. Batrour continued as follows :-— 

“If, however, I am asked whether I place the present 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER first in my list of the great 
benefactors of humanity, I must answer unhesitatingly 
that there is one whom I am forced to rank above him. 


supporter of my own, that brilliant and inspiring states- 
man, Mr. AvsteN CHAMBERLAIN. But for his superb and 
indefatigable genius we might not now be living in the 
anticipated enjoyment of a strong protective tariff. For 
me, indeed, the cause of Protection pure and simple is 
something more precious than life itself. To that cause! 
I shall continue to de- ———--———-- 





soul with such poor 
energies as nature has 
placed at my disposal. 
[ am, as~ everybody 
knows, and always have 
been, an ardent sup- 
porter of a tax on 
corn and meat and 
every other article that 
the designing foreigner 
may, in his efforts to 
destroy British in- 
dustry, import into our 
markets. In compari- 
son with this noble 
and salutary movement 
Home Rule is a mere 
triviality and the defence of the House of Lords a thing 
of no moment.” Mr. Batrovur concluded with a warm 


A STUDY FRO 


| eulogy of Mr. Winston CuuRCHILL, and resumed his seat in 


dead silence after speaking for an hour and a quarter. 

Mr. Kerr Harvie, M.P., addressing a crowded gathering 
of working men at Tonypandy, dealt incisively with the 
recent strikes and the riots that followed them. “I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion,” he said, “ that in the 
long and turbulent history of industrial disturbances there 


| has never been a strike so senseless or so devoid of justi- 





fication as this. 


criminal than the poor fools who followed their advice. 


| Faced with this unexampled disturbance to the comfort of 


the public the Government could only take one course, and 
to their everlasting credit they did not hesitate to take it. 
As guardians of civilisation it was their plain duty to call 
out the military to protect the Railway Companies and 
shoot down the wicked and wanton disturbers of the peace. 
These are my opinions, and it is just as well that the 
public should know them.” The hon. gentleman, after 
finishing his speech, was accompanied to his lodgings by a 
mixed force of infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers. 

Sir Epwarp Grey, M.P., yesterday made an important 
pronouncement in regard to the Morocco crisis at the 
dinner of the Stock Exchange Liberal Association. ‘The 
true cause of all our present anxieties,” said the ForriGn 





The men were wrong from beginning to} 
| end, and their leaders were, if possible, more foolish and 


Secretary, “ must be sought in the arrogant and brutal 
methods of the German Government. It is useless to d's- 
guise the fact that every effort at a settlement has been 
frustrated by the Germans. What would have been said of 
us if we had acted as the Germans have, if we had first sent 
a warship to a place where she had no business to be and 
had then refused to recall her unless we were heavily paid 
for our complaisance by the cessicn of territory and the 
grant of special privileges? Every indication of a con- 
ciliatory disposition on the part of the French has been 
met by increased claims on the part of the Germans. 
The French have throughout behaved with the greatest 
courtesy and forbearance, but if things go on as they 
have been going the breaking point will soon be reached. 
Great Britain is prepared to support France with all 
her military, naval and pecuniary resources. That being 
the case, you will, I am sure, no’ misjudge me if I 
say emphatically that I do not care twopence for the 
GreRMAN Emperor, for Herr Kiperuen WaEcHTER, or the 
whole boiling of them. Let ’em all come, and the more 
the merrier. Blackmail as a national policy has never yet 
succeeded and never will.” The Foreign Secretary spoke 
with great emphasis, and his frankness made a most 
-favourable impression 
|on his audience. 
| Speaking at the 
|annual meeting of the 
| Stoke Poges Die-hards, 
the Earl of Hatssury 
called on all present to 
sink their differences 
‘and rally in support 
of their great and 
cherished leader, Mr. 
Batrour. It was pain- 
ful to have to notice 
the obloquy with which 
ai Mr. Batrovur had been 
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assailed by those who 
‘ought to know better. 
| Mr. Banrour had been 
—_—_—___—_—_——— compared to a grand- 
mother. The mere suggestion was monstrous, and he 
repudiated it with all the power at his command. He 
himself, Lord Hatsspury added, had been accused of 
|mepotism, but he had scorned to defend himself against 
,So preposterous a charge. As for the House of Lords, 
the sooner they reccnciled themselves to their new con- 
ditions the better for all concerned. At the subsequent 
business meeting of the society, Mr. Batrovur and Lord 
| LANSDOWNE were, on the motion of Lord Hatssvury, elected 
| Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year. 

| The Right Hon. F. E. Surrn, K.C., M.P., who has been 
cruising in his silver-gilt 1,000-ton yacht Imperentia (his 
|diamond-crusted motor-car is at present being repaired), 
has arrived at Liverpool and has confided to a gathering of 
|his supporters his opinion on the condition of political 
parties in the country. Mr. Smirx declared that he was 
growing more and more deeply impressed with the fact 
that the Liberals had been in office nearly six years. They 
had great qualities, which none appreciated more highly 
than he. He desired to warn his fellow Conservatives 
against the employment of flippancy and frivolity in place 
of solid argument. Mere badinage was never likely to 
carry a politician far. 


M THE NUDE. 








We understand that, if the Wrenus-Jounson fight takes 
place, the Earl’s Court Exhibition will be known as the 
Black-and-White City. 
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ScENE—Evpress Traian, two hours before first stop. 
i E ‘ i 


Stranger. “IN THAT PARCEL, SIR, UNDER YOUR SEAT, I HAVE THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
I'M GOING TO PATENT IT TO-DAY IF IT DOESN’ET GO OFF ACCIDENTALLY BEFORE 


DEADLY AND POWERFUL EXPLOSIVE EVER D 
I cer to Lonpon.” 


:SCOVERED. 


Ir CONTAINS THE MOST 


Nervous Geatleman. “ B-BUT S-SUPPOSING —IT—D9ES—GO OF F—IN HERE—W-WHAT THEN :” 


STATESMEN AT PLAY. 


[With acknowledgments to The Daily 
Chronicle's yevised version of Mr. LiLoyp 


GEORGE'S picnic and to Mr. T. W. BuRGEss’s 
recent statement as to his diet. ] 
WE are glad to be able to put a 


| much more favourable construction on 


the deplorable incident recently re- 
ported from North Wales. According 
to the original account, Mr. LuLu 
Harcourt and Mr. MastrerMan, while 
the guesis of the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excurguer at his stately home in 
the Principality, went shrimping near 
Criccieth. As the day was very hot, 
the illustrious statesmen, who are both 
enthusiasts for this exhilarating sport, 
removed portions of their habiliments 


| before venturing forth into the briny 


waves which lave the verdant shores of 
Cambria, and left them in the vicinity. 
While they were oceupied with their 
catch, the minions of a feudal tyrant 
dwells in the neighbourhood 
swooped down on the scene and, after 


Stranger. “THEN, Sim, 1v DOESN'T MATTER; THE SECRET DIES WITH ME.” 


lraiment of the illustrious shrimpers. 
Mr. Harcourt and Mr. MaAstTERMAN 
were left in an extremely delicate 
position, but, with the resourcefulness 
that is the true index of greatness, they 
swathed their nether men in seaweed 
and regained the land, 
a severe thunderstorm supervened, and 
it was not until after darkness had 
set in that they were enabled to make 
their way back to Mr. Luoyp GEorGr’s 
mansion, 

Careful investigations, we are re- 
joiced to say, now establish the fact 
that this circumstantial and appalling 
narrative has no foundation. 
Harcourt and Mr. MAsterMan, it is 
true, did indulge in the refreshing 
pastime of paddling, to the immense 
gratification of the natives, but with- 
out removing any portions of their 


Unfortunately | 


ment was attempted by the miserable 
lackeys of any feudal satrap. What 
really happened was that they were both 
rather badly stung by some ill-con- 
ditioned sea-anemones, and had to beat 









a hasty retreat amid the sympathetic | 


cheers of the populace. 
less admirers will be rejoiced to learn 
that both patients are convalescent, 
and that Mr. Harcourt is already so 
far recovered that he was able, accord- 


jing to latest advices, to take a little 


Mr. | 


clothing, with the exception of boots} 
and socks, and contenting themselves | 


with rolling up their trousers only as far | 
as the middle of their splendidly de- | 


arrowroot for breakfast. 

The statement that Mr.Samvet, M.P., 
was recently attacked by a venomous 
snake while shooting oyster-catchers 
on his own oyster-beds, is, we are 
g'ad to say, much exaggerated. It 
appears that one of the guns, while on 
the way to the shoot, flushed a tame 
Welsh rabbit and brought it down, to 
the inconsolable grief of its owner, a 
venerable dairy-farmer named Owen 
ap-Pendragon. It was owing toa cler- 
ical error arising out of this name that 


indulging in hideous and insulting veloped calves. Nor was it the casethat|the sensational report gained ground. 
language, carried off the unoffending 


any gross interference with their enjoy-| Latest accounts make it clear that 





Their count- | 








| 
| 


| 
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Mr. ap-Pendragon has been mollified by 
1 handsome solatium from the reckless , 
sportsman. 

Erroneous statements having been 
freely circulated that during a recent 
round of golf at St. Andrews Mr. 
Batrour partook of various forms of 
nourishment, we are glad to be able to 
state,on the authority of the Opposition 
leader himself, that the only refresh- 
ment he indulged in was a bottle of | 
ginger-beer washed down by three 
cracknel biscuits, two penny buns and 
a digestive tabloid. 





THE MODERN ORPHEUS; 
OR, A NEW WAY FOR TROUBADOURS. 
[A lady farmer has discovered that she im- 

proves the condition of her cows and the quality 
tf their milk by playing the mandoline to them i 
laily.] 

BeNeATH your casement, Matchless 

Maid, 
Full oft L’ve longed to stand, 
Playing a drowsy serenade 
With no unskilful hand; 

But I felt sure that you'd disown 
A swain so out of date 

(Your worthy sire, I’ve also known, 
Could shoot uncommon straight). 


But now at last a chance has come 
To sing my loving vows: 

The light guitar I'll gaily strum 
And carol to your cows ; 

From ten to midnight L’ll engage, 
Though rain in torrents falls, 

Unfailingly to take the stage 
When they ave in their stalls. 


Ifard by the portals of their house 
Or in the dewy mead 
I'il play them little lumps of 
STRAUSS, 
And bits of IXzra Reap, 
Or comic 
these 
Perhaps ‘twere wise to sliun ; 
“ Ginger, you're balmy !”’ might not 
please 
Dora, your docile dun. 


songs, though some of 


So late, so oft, I'll linger there, 
Their coats shall shine like silk, 
And further proofs of Harold's care 
Will come home with the milk ; 
And they will plead my cause with 

you, 
My advocates they ‘ll be, 
Since every lowing voice will moo 
Soft memories of me. 





Where to find the Doctor. 

**The remedy used by most rural folk is to 

vathe the wound with sweet oil and administer 

t fomentation of ammonia. The aid of a doctor 

| should always be sought, however, to arrest 
| complications, 

|} This creature is found in chalky and stony 

| districts, and sometimes frequents heaths and 

woodlands.""—NSonthend Daily Post. 
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| from 
| examples. 
jnot only vastly stranger than fiction 
| but also vastly more interesting. 
|could tell you an occurrence which 


| Was damp and grea 


| changed their contours, this one never | 


| vealized, as 


{ 


different faces of man there are, and 
how few. For all differ, and yet, 
classified, they belong only to as 
many types as you can count on your 
hands. 

“The search became a mania with 
me. I neglected everything else. I 
stood at busy corners watching the 
crowd until people thought me crazy 
and the police began to know me and 
besuspicious. Women I never glanced 
at; men, men, men, all the time.” 

He passed his hand wearily over 
his brow. 

“And then,” he continued, “ at last 
I saw him. He was in a taxi, driving 
Kast along Piccadilly. I turned and 
ran beside it for a little way, and then 
saw an empty one coming. ‘ Follow 
that taxi,” [ gasped, and leaped in. 
The driver managed to keep it in sight, 
and it tcok us to Charing Cross. I 
rushed on to the platform and found 
my man witlr two ladies and a little 
girl. They were going ‘to France by 
the 2.20. I hung about to try to get 
a word with him, but in vain. Other 
friends had joined the party, and they 
moved to the train in a solid body. 

“I hastily purchased a ticket to 
Folkestone, hoping that I should catch 
him before he sailed ; but at Folkestone 
he got on board before me, with his 
friends, and they disappeared into a 
large private saloon, several cabins 
gradually I came to think of it as real} thrown into one. Evidently he was a 

as my fellow-lodger, in fact. The} man of wealth. , 
odd thing was that, while the other; “Again I was foiled; but I deter- 
patches on the walls grew larger and} mined to cross too, feeling certain that 
when the voyage had begun he would 
leave the 


THE FACE ON THE WALL. 
WE were talking of the supernatural 
—that endlessly alluring theme— 
and most of us had related our pet 
instance, without, however, producing 
much effect. The little man with the 
anxious white face had been silent, 
until someone said to him—* And 
you, Sir, have you no story for us?’ 
He thought a moment. “ Well,” 
he said, “not a story in the ordinary 
sense of the word—nothing, that is, 
hearsay, like most of your 
Truth I always hold is 


I 


happened to me personally, and which, 
oddly enough, completed itself only 
this morning.” 

We begged him to begin. 

“ A year or so ago,” he said, “ I was 
in rooms in Great Ormond Street—an 
old house on the Holborn side. The 
bedroom walls had been distempered 
by a previous tenant, but the place} 
patches of dis- 
colouration had broken out. One of 
as indeed often happens—was 
exactly like a human face, but more 
faithfully and startlingly like than is 
customary. Lying in bed in the 
morning and putting off getting up, 
[ used to watch it and watch it, and 


! 
these 





did. It remained identically the same. | ladies and come out for a 

“While there I had a very bad|stroll on the deck. 1 had only just 
attack of influenza, with complications, |enough for a single fare to Boulogne, 
and all day long I had nothing to do; but nothing could shake me now. 
but read or meditate; and it was then|I took up my position opposite the 
that this face began to get firmer hold|saloon door and waited. After half- 


of me. It grew more and more real|an-hour the door opened and he came 
and remarkable. It dominated my} out, but with the little girl. My heart 


beat so that it seemed to shake the 
boat more than the propeller. There 
was no mistaking the face—every line 
was the same. He glanced at me and 
| moved towards the companion-way 

It was now 


thoughts day and night. There was a} 
curious turn to the nose, and the slant | 
of the forehead was unique. It was, 
in fact, full of individuality-—the face | 
of a man apart, a man in a thousand. 
“Well, I batter, but the face 


got for the upper deck. or 
still controlled me. I found myself;never, [ felt. ‘Mxeuse me, Sir,’ I 


searching the streets for one like it. | 
Somewhere, I was convinced, the real 
man must exist, and he and I must! 
meet. Why, I had no notion; I only 
knew that we two were in some way 
linked by fate. I frequented places 
where men congregate in large num- 


stammered, ‘but do you mind giving 
me your card. I have a very important 
reason for wishing to communicate 
with you.’ He seemed to be aston- 
ished, as indeed well he might; but he 
complied. With extreme deliberation 
ue took out his card and hurried on 
political meetings, football) with the little girl. It was clear that 
matches, the railway stations where | he thought me a lunatic, and considered 
the suburban trains pour forth their} it wiser to humour me than not. 
legions on the City in the morning | “ Clutching the card, I hurried to a 
and receive them again in the evening. | deserted corner of the ship and read it. 
But all in vain. I had never before | My eyes dimmed: my head swam: for 
I then did, how many/on it were the words “ Mr. Ormond 


bers 
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! Rector (concluding discussion with confirined pessimist), “WELL, YoU HAD AN EARLY HARVEST, ANYWAY.” 

Confirmed Pessimist (grudgingly). © Y-E-8; BUT LOOK WoT A TURRIBLE LONG WINTER IT'LL MAKE.” 

| — 

; Wall,” with an address at Pittsburg,]had been as clear as ever; almost I discolouration in a lodging-house in 
| U.S.A could hear it speak. And now it was| London not only to form the features 


‘‘T remember no more until I found 
myselfin a hospitalin Boulogne. There 
[lay in a broken condition for weeks, 
and only a month ago did I return.” 

He was silent. We looked at him 
and at one another and waited. 

“T went back,” he resumed after a 
moment or so, “to Great Ormond Street 
and set to work to discover all I could 
about this American in whose life I had 
so mysteriously intervened. I wrote 
to Pittsburg; I wrote to American 
editors; I cultivated the society of 
Americans in London; but all that I 
could find out was that he was a mil- 
lionaire, with English parents who had 
resided in London. But where? To 
that question I received no answer. 

“And so the time went on until 
yesterday morning. I had gone to bed 
more than usually tired and slept till 


late. When I awoke the sun was 
Streaming into the room. As I always 
do, | looked at once at the wall on 


which the face is tobe seen. I rubbed 
my eyes and sprang up in alarm. It 
was only partly visible. Last night it 











but a ghost of itself. 

“T got up, dazed and dejected, and 
went out. The early editions of the 
evening papers were already out, and 
on the contents bill I saw ‘ American 
Millionaire’s Motor Accident.’ I bought 
a copy and read at once what I knew I 
should read. Mr. Ormond Wall, the 
Pittsburg millionaire, and party, motor- 
ing from Spezzia to Pisa, had come 
into collision with a waggon and were 
overturned. Mr. Wall's condition was 
critical. I went back to my room, 
still dazed, and sat on the bed looking 
at the face on the wall. And, even as 
I looked, suddenly it disappeared. 

“ This morning I found that Mr. Wall 
had succumbed to his injuries at what 
[ take to be that very moment.” 

Again he was silent. 

“Most remarkable!” 
“ Most extraordinary !’ 
And we meant it too. 

* Yes," said the man at last, “ there 
are three extraordinary, three most 
remarkable, things about my story. 
One is that it should be possible for 


we all said. 
ant so forth. 





| 





of a gentleman in America, but to 
have this intimate association with 
his existence. It will take science 
some time to explain that. Another 
is that that gentleman’s naine should 
bear any relation to the spot on which 
his features were being so curiously 
reproduced by some mysterious agency. 
Is it not so?” 

We agreed with him, and our original 
discussion on supernatural manifest- 
ations set in again with increased 
excitement, during which the narrator 
of this amazing experience rose and 
said “ Good-night.” Just as he was at 
the door one of the company recalled 
us to the cause of our excited debate 
by asking him before he left what he 
considered to be the third extraordinary 
thing in connection with his deeply 
interesting story. “You said three 
things, you know.” 

“Oh, the third thing,” he said, as 
he opened the door ; “ I was forgetting 
that. y 
about the story is that I made it up 
an hour ago. Good-night again.” 














The third extraordinary thing | 
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down to the hardened old cynic, Adam Doolittle, her 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. characters are beyond reproach. Never has such impartial 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) justice been done to her own sex by a woman, and rarely 
| THERE was once a man named Loudon Dodd, artist and|has the inner knowledge of the female been so skilfully 
| virtuoso, who, after various adventures in Paris and San | blent with the outside observation of the male as in the 
| Francisco, turned his attention to the South Seas, dabbled | presentation of that attractive child of nature, Molly 
in opium, failed, received a legacy, and at last became an | Verryweather. 
amateur schooner captain. I don't know whether Mr.| To conclude a notice which is intended for a whole- 
Lioyp Ossourne (part author of The Wrecker) had the | hearted recommendation, plot notwithstanding, be it re- 
gentleman in his mind when he wrote The Kingdoms of the | marked that, of the many good and humorous things that 
World (MretHveEn), but there is something in the career of | our authoress has to say, all are said from conviction and 
Matthew Broughton, who, reversing the process, leaves the | with a purpose, and none merely for effect. 
| islands to look for a job —__— — wee 




















|on the mainland, which Seandal akout QuEEN 
'reminds me (alas! too ‘ EvizaBetn has long been 
faintly) of the whimsical a tempting bait, both for 
| fortunes of Jim Pinker- & the novel'st and the his- 
ton’s friend. For Mr. Matt My iq ‘torian. It has now im- 
Broughton is no idler, but (' pelled Mr. H. C. Battey 











| to write The Lonely Queen 
(METHUEN). Putting 
l|aside a certain prejudice, 
to which I must confess, 


a downright hard-working 
young man, in love with 
a beautiful girl, but dog- 
ged by ill-fortune because 
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he alone possesses the 
knowledge of the where- 
abouts of John Mort, white ! 
king of a tropical island, 
but earnestly sought after 




















by personages of great 
importance in another 


hemisphere. Mr. Lroyp 
OspouRNE knows how to 
keep our interest from 
| flagging, he has plenty of | 
humour (was he not also} 
part author of The Wrong | 
Box ?), and no one can 
give him points in the 


jamatter of rigging and) F== 
sailing a yacht and run- —~ *- 
ning a motor-car. But { 
though he has spun us a) by — 7 


very tidy yarn of mystery; =~ | 
L sometimes think that 
there is only one secret 
hidden in the South Seas, 
and that is the magic of 








aga‘nst the ‘ predestined” 
type of story, I find this 
,as clever a piece of fic- 
jtion as I have read for 
| some time. Naturally its 
interest depends, not on 
the question of “ whether 
she marries him in the 
end,” but on the draw- 
ing of the central char- 
acter. It is a deserved 
tribute to Mr. Barney to 
say that this seems to me 
to have been done with 
quite remarkable skill. 
From the moment when 
ELIZABETH is first met, 
a neglected child full of 
precocious cunning, at 
that strange Court crowd- 
ed with past or pro- 
spective relations-in-law 
ot the royal widower her 
father, she is a human 
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a golden pen which lies’) = being, absolutely alive. 
buried in Samoa. EO. M. There is nothing here of 
the gorgeously-draped 
t . THE WORLD’S WORKERS. © 5 sae ; 
Not until I had done} __ “ . —_ lay-figure familiar in 
with mv pleasure of read- | IX.—A Racixc REPORTER TRYING TO IMPROVE ON HIS USUAL HAPPY historical novels This 
, mm . ,| PHRASE, ‘‘THE YOUNGSTERS WHO FACED THE BARRIER FOR THE TATTENHAM|>,_ _ nt" 
ing The Miller of Old ” |}EuIzABETH, with her 


Church (Murray) and had 
forced myself to consider 


| view did it occur to me that the story is a very 

| : . . . . © 
ancient one, and that Miss Extten Guasaow has been 

| very lavish with coincidence and death to attain her 


happy solution of it. As long as lovers persist in 
marrying unloved strangers because their beloved is 
momentarily recusant, the author has no alternative but 
opportunely to destroy the stranger if there is to be a 
satisfactory conclusion ; and the more lovers there are who 
behave thus foolishly (there are many in this book) the more 
destruction must there be. But Nature herself is not above 
ancient plots, sometimes destroys a stranger or two, and 
certainly is not wholly innocent of opportune coincidence. 
At any rate, the persons of Her caste are exactly as Miss 
GLAsGcow portrays them. From the fine fool of a miller 


NURSERY NUMBERED ONE SHORT OF A BAKER'S DOZEN, 


it from a business point of 


‘craft, her controlled pas- 
sion, her egotism, is shown to us altogether the creature 
of her circumstances and development. It is fine and 
subtle portraiture. There are other minor sketches, minia- 
tures of character, surrounding the central figure: her 
first love, the Lord Admiral Seymour ; her sister Mary 
and the Spanish consort; her brother the boy KiNG 
(who fares remarkably ill at Mr. Barey’s hands), and | 
many besides. Together they make up a book that is 
exceedingly well worth reading. 








The Times on the Irish railway strike : 

‘One message from the Midlands says: ‘The supply of Guinness 
porter is practically exhausted, and a strong feeling exists that the 
Government should now intervene.’ ” 

It might send over a South Western porter or two. 

















